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The Idea of Europe: From Antiquity to the European Union. Ed. Anthony Pagden. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 377 pp. $23.00. ISBN 0-521-79552-4. 

Reviewed by: A. J. Carlson, Austin College 

Readers of this Journal are accustomed to studying a Europe of some 60 million to 
nearly 80 million people from 1500 to 1600. Anthony Pagden and his colleagues in The Idea 
of Europe from Antiquity to the European Union present a stimulating series of fifteen essays that 
encompass the formation of a new Europe that now contains 370 million, and with an invi- 
tation to ten more countries, the European Union by the end of 2004 may well exceed 460 
million. The importance of this enlarged union produced this series of expanded lectures for 
the Woodrow Wilson Center. Pagdens volume reminds us of the long history of "Europa" 
from her kidnapping by Zeus to Ferdinand Meinecke 's distinction between the Staatsnation 
and the Kulturnation. Indeed, the various authors wrestle with the life of the nation-state as 
compared with the organic or cultural nation in order to explain the complexities facing the 
"vast experiment of the European Union" as it seeks to become either a "mega-state," a 
"federation of minor states," or just a "political Corporation." 

Central to several of the contributions is the fundamental question of whether Europe 
could ever exist as a State or is simply a State of mind? Pagden reminds us in his introduction: 
"For most in today's Europe, 'Europe' has as much resonance as 'France' or 'England' or 
'Castile' would have had for a sixteenth Century farmer." And one of the ironies of the final 
emergence of eighteenth-century "Nationalism," which Pagden notes as "the single most 
powerful language in the postrevolutionary world (and has remained so until this day) ," is the 
contemporary publication in 1795 of Immanuel Kants federal idea of Europe in Perpetual 
Peace. In the concluding essay James Tully follows Pagden, Biancamaria Fontana, and J. G. A. 
Pocock in analyzing Kant 's idea of Europe and of the world as a European federation writ 
large. Pocock presents a rather linear view of the concept "Europe" as both a geographic 
expression and a civilization created by the remnants of the Roman Empire. A millennium 
later this "Europe" would reemerge as a new universal empire created by Charles V struggling 
against the French and English secular powers. Here, Pocock concludes, "The balance of 
power was 'Europe' and 'Europe' was the balance of power." Fontana fmds in Europe's resis- 
tance to Napoleon the inadequacy of the Balance of Power System as she carefully surveys 
Kant and Benjamin Constant's idealized format of a peaceful commerce-oriented Europe 
against the realities of the Congress ofVienna System where Europe "reached a point of no 
return." 

The macro view of the idea of Europe from 1050 to 1350 is surveyed by William Jordan 
as he underscores the tension between latent cosmopolitanism which he links to Glaubensvolk 
(the Latin West) and intense localism, with self-sufficient villages and the extreme parochial- 
ism of rural priest and minor religious Orders. This latter micro theme is followed by the 
model for Europe in the Dutch Republic, with its religious tolerance and responsible gov- 
ernment as analyzed by Hans W. Blom. Similarly, the "case of Germany" as a federalist model 
and its history as irrevocably European is well documented by Thomas Risse and Daniela 
Engelmann-Martin. Likewise, the concept of Convivencia (peaceful negotiation) gives 
Andres de Blas Guerrero opportunity to lay out the case for a Spanish State struggling against 
the "peripheral nationalism" of Catalonia and the Basque Country, and implying integration 
with the European Union (EU) fails to answer the question of "national accord." 

Again, on the larger scale Wilfrid Nippel in an engaging article, "Homo Politicus and 
Homo Oeconomicus:The European Citizen according to Max Weber," finds Weber's grow- 
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ing insights of capitalistic culture in the Occident and hampered in the Oriental world could 
"be adequately analyzed only from the point of view of universal history."Weber's emphasis 
on Verbrüderung (confraternity) becomes a model which the West understood as a fundamen- 
tal difference between the West and the Orient. The more recent attempts at defining Euro- 
pean identity vis-ä-vis Islam (inTurkey) is dealt with byTalal Asad as he analyzes (pace Denys 
Hay):"theTurk was not far short of a 'natural enemy' of Christians." And Asad is surely cor- 
rect that "Europe did not simply expand overseas; it made itself through that expansion."The 
question remains, Asad asks, as the EU currently considers Turkish membership: can Mus- 
lims live as a part of a "collective way of life that exists beside others in mutual tolerance?" 
Otherwise Europe and the EU will be no more than the "common market of an imperial 
civilization." 

Finally, a group of articles form the requisite contributions from the school of mentalite: 
"The European Seif: Rethinking an Attitüde" (Michael Herzfeld); "European Nationalism 
and European Union" (Ariane Chebel d'Appollonia);"From the Ironies of Identity to the 
Identities of Irony" (Luisa Passerini). Perhaps the most immediately responsive contributions 
are by Philip Ruttley who navigates brilliantly through "The Long Road to Unity: The 
Contribution of Law to the Process of European Integration since 1945," and an excellent 
piece by Elie Cohen on "The Euro, Economic Federalism, and the Question of National 
Sovereignty." For all teachers of modern European history, both of these articles are "must 
reading" to make sense out of Community law and the European Monetary Union (EMU). 

However, for those of us still "stuck" in the sixteenth Century, perhaps the best com- 
ment on Europe today is the reminder by Pagden that "Charles V was said to have spoken 
Spanish to his God, French to his mistress, and German to his horse." Any visitor to Brüssels 
today will find the same cacophony of sounds in the eleven languages of the EU as Europe 
struggles to reinvent itself once again. 
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Gestures and Looks in Medieval Narrative. J. A. Burrow. Cambridge Studies in Medi- 
eval Literature. Cambridge: Cambridge University, 2002. 200 pp. $55.00. ISBN 0-521- 
81564-9. 

Reviewed by: Mary Theresa Hall, Thiel College 

The latest in a series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature that provides resourceful 
criticism and scholarship on major medieval texts during the period ca. 1100— 1500, Burrow 's 
book is seminal, informative, and compelling. It draws attention to an area of literary and 
linguistic scholarship largely unexplored: the role and nuances of nonverbal communication 
(NVC) or individual gestures and looks that, along with words, play a significant part in the 
ways by which medieval writers portrayed the characters themselves and their relationships 
with other characters. The book rests solidly on the premise, grounded in the classical studies 
of Quintilian and Augustine as well as modern linguistic, Darwinian, and semiological stud- 
ies, that words, gestures, facial expressions, and intonational patterns provide means by which 
all cultures convey a code of manners. Since no Substantive chronological study of the literary 
history of such gestures exists, Burrow undertook this project, conveying his indebtedness in 
extensive footnotes and textual references to literary critics and social scientists whose atten- 
tion to body language and other nonverbal messages underscores arguments proposed in 
Augustine's De Doctrina Christiana ofsigna or signs: verba visibilia (2). 

Gestures and Looks in Medieval Narrative is comprised of six chapters. Chapter 1, the 



